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Bach and Mendelssohn 
From a Socrat Port or View. 
I. 

Music and Polished Society. 

To this portrait of the worthy German citizen 
and musician of the eighteenth century, we may 
oppose the sketch of a real son of the nineteenth ; 
of a man, who belonged to “ polished society ” as 
much as Bach was a member of the citizen class 
—who possessed an appreciation of Bach, diffi- 
cult to exceed; who was inspired and strength- 
ened in the study of Bach’s works, and who yet 
forms a direct contrast to tbe old master in his so- 
cial and artistic personality. 

Let us take twenty years ago. In the musical 
present the romantic school reigned like an elderly 
queen, who took little heed of her rising nobility, 
a musical “ young Germany ” that, like its liter- 
ary branch in Paris, began to gain ground, with 
Meyerbeer as leader; he who strove, by means 
of every allurement, daring mixture of style, and 
distended forms, to bring new substance into the 
sentimental character of Weber and Spohr; 
while the enticing melodies of Rossini and Bellini 
were sounded through all Germany. 

About that time there appeared a young man, 
whose aim attracted attention on account of its 
rarity; he cared little for Paris or Italy, passed 
over Mozart and Haydn, and went back industri- 
ously, of his own accord, to what Handel and 
Bach had written. He gave to the old forms of 
these powerful but austere masters, a more flexi- 
ble form, a newer life ; and strove to bring back 
the old, chaste earnestness to the music that had 
grown s0 frivolous. He even smuggled into the 
concert room the artistic woof of counterpoint, 
which had become, to the majority of musicians, 
a secret, like the lost art of Gothic architecture. 
But he did not stand still at pure, interwoven 
form; he wished to become a tone-poet, imbued 
with the spirit of his time ; and all that “ young 
Germany ” called its own, rang through his classic 
forms in a wonderfully charming, intelligible, 
even coquettish, and sometimes peculiarly contra- 
dictory manner. 

Then some of the connoisseurs turned up their 
noses ; said they, “He is an uncommon man — 
what a pity that he is only an exception, a spe- 
ciality.”. They meant to say that he was like 
one of those lovely flowering trees, that stand 
alone, and bear no fruit. 

Twenty years have passed; we have buricd, 
but not forgotten, Felix Mendelssohn Bartholdy. 
With the word “ speciality” his peculiar position 
is expressed. He has penetrated, not here or 
there alone, but all musical Germany has been 
more or less infected with this Mendelssohnian 
“ speciality ”; it did not break for itself a broad 
and sudden way, but penetrated through like a 
fine, busy May rain, and that, we all know, pen- 
etrates very deeply. Mendelssohn did not make 





“a sensation,” with any single work, like Meyer- 


beer; yet he was hardly dead, when general con- 
sent pronounced him the greatest composer 
among all his contemporaries. In this our com- 
poser is alone among all musicians of later times. 
And what did he principally write? What oth- 
ers will not write, because people will not listen, 
works for the church, oratorios, cantatas, symph- 
onies, quartets, and sonatas. Many German 
composers write such works from an impulse they 
cannot repress, yet with the painful conviction 
that such compositions must for ever sleep in 
their desks. Mendelssohn was almost the only for- 
tunate one, who dared to write in this true form of 
the German spirit, and who brought ont and 
published, even, such serious works: in his last 
days, he commanded music and the pnblie, as a 
genial master always should, but so rarely suc- 
ceeds in doing. He was too prudent not to fall 
in with the taste of his time, and too proud to let 
his concessions be plainly perceived. He often 
composed like a tone diplomatist. At last, cer- 
tainly, it was no longer necessary for him to 
work diplomatically, for his own “ speciality ” had 
become the taste of the day, and hundreds fol- 
lowed in Mendelssohn’s path, consciously or un- 
consciously ; while now, there is not a singing so- 
ciety, in any country village, that does not hold 
it as a point of honor, to practice Mendelssohn’s 
choruses — “ the learned ” Mendelssohn. 
Mendelssohn was the first composer for a very 
long period, who fixed German musical taste in a 
certain direction. A topography of German 
musical life would be quite in accordance with 
the spirit of the age. For our composers, nnfor- 
tunately, allow themselves to be more conveni- 
ently grouped according to mountain-chains and 
river-valleys, than according to their artistic dif- 
ferences. Our musical particularity exceeds that 
of politics, for it is far more fortuitous and arbi- 
trary than the iatter. We have the music of 
Berlin, Leipzig, Vienna, Hamburgh, &c., but 
German music has become an idea, like the Ger- 
man kingdom. Since Mendelssohn's death, it 
cannot be said of any young composer, that he 
has a German public. Only two song-writers, 
and a few mediocre talents in the light operatic 
style have become popular. Robert Schumann 
is regarded, in the Elb territory, as a Messiah, at 
least by his companions in aim and opinion, but 
the Thuringian forest is the boundary of his 
fame. How many south and west Germans know 
anything of Schumann’s greater works? I am 
no admirer of Schumann’s muse, but’ while I 
wish that he had found correct critical apprecia- 
tion, I also wish that people would iearn to know 
him more generally. Richard Wagner is an art- 
extravaganza, but still a phenomenon who must 
be taken notice of. But how many musicians, 
how many operatic stages, always excepting a 
narrow circle, have taken notice, practical notice 
of his creations? Hebbel is something such a 
literary phenomenon. Almost every great theatre 
has experimentalized with his dramas, not to ex- 
pound his literary tendencies, but because they 
held it as a point of honor, to take notice of this 





original poet. Such points of honor are scarce 
in the musical world. The difficulty of hearing 
one of Wagner’s operas, has excited curiosity 
about them, much more powerfully than the com- 
bined forces of Wagner’s own pamphlets and his 
friend Liszt’s extravagant declamation could have 
done. 

We have, then, lost a centralization of musical 
literature. The position of our poetic literature 
is consistent, compared with this division. The 
lyrists of Austria, Lenau, Griin, Zedlitz, &c. are 
as well recognized as our native born poets. 
Side by side with these lyrists, a group of Aus- 
trian song composers may be not unworthily 
placed. But with the exception of the weakest 
and most superficial among them, their names 
have scarcely reached the north; and yet we re- 
member a notice that was given out, some years 
ago, by one of the first Viennese publisher, to 
the effect that he only published “ Austrian 
music !” 

Mendelsson’s lyrics alone, have become natural- 
ized in every German country. 

There are half a dozen “exchanges” for Ger- 
man opera. Berlin for the north-east, Hamburg 
for the north west, Frankfort for the south-west, 
&c. Success in one of these places secures the 
run of anew work — not in Germany — but in 
the valley, or mountain chain, which contains the 
subject cities of either of these exchanges. Here 
is musical topography again. An opera is bril- 
liantly successful in the Frankfort state and 
sandstone system, while in the Munich chalk 
system, it falls to the ground. Germany no 
longer possesses a musical metropolis. At the 
close of the eighteenth century, Vienna held this 
position; earlier, Leipzig, Dresden, Hamburg, 
and other cities. Musical localities are growing 
more and more illiberal. He who would move 
musical Germany must find the Archimedian 
point, upon which to place the lever, outside of 
his own limits. Meyerbeer found this point in 
Paris. His success brought a number of German 
composers to believe, that in order to conquer 
German opinion, they must be, musically speak- 
ing, untrue to Germany. 

Even in church music, which was once central- 
ized even to torpidity, this division of interests is 
displayed. On a field, where even the great 
mistress of centralization, the catholic church, 
found it impossible to neutralize, how can we hope 
to succeed? Every cantor, every organist, every 
cathedral chapel-master arranges his preludes, 
motets, masses, and Ave Marias for himself, and: |. 
no one troubles himself about others. How can 
a common artistic aim be built up on such a foun 
dation ? 

And yet Mendelssohn did this. He created a 
universal movement in musical Germany, although 
he rested his lever on Germany itself. 

But this was only possible to Mendelssohn, on 
account of the peculiar position which he occu- 
pied in the social and musical world. He was 
the first musician who made music purposely for 
“ cultivated society ” — in the good sense of those 
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words. He was not a gnarled, self-concentra- 
ted German burgher, like Bach, but an accom- 
plished, many gifted, many sided, refined man, 
accustomed to the highest society, personally 
known throughout nearly all Germany, and 
sought for in select circles. What an immense 
contrast between him and the old musician of the 
preceding century! And so Mendelssohn wrote 
in the spirit of this “ polished society,” that now, 
levelling and mediating, runs through every 
class. Ie rendered the ancient forms of cham- 
ber music more elegant and smooth, he restrained 
the esthetic negligence of modern saloon pieces ; 
he enlivened sacred composition with a spirit of 
subjective inward feeling ; and one may truly say 
that Mendelssohn’s chamber, concert, and church 
music may be successfully produced in refined so- 
cial circles. And this is the leveling spirit of 
modern cultivation. A church piece, by Bach, 
would be profaned by an after-tea representa- 
tion ; but a church composition of Mendelssohn’s 
would not be profaned at all, while it would ele- 
vate the mood of the tea-party. Mendelssohn is 
always spiritual, and careful in the form he se- 
lects. When he first appeared, it was something 
quite new to meet with an elegant modern musi- 
cian, whose works could be enjoyed by a scientific 
connoisseur, without continually meeting some 
error in musical logic, or in proportion of form ; 
a musician who set songs to music, without choos- 
ing only the most simple of texts; who wrote 
chamber music that was not tiresome, and saloon 
pieces that were not frivolous; a tone-poet of 
Jewish descent, who did not judaize in his man- 
ner of writing, like nearly all the favorite Chris- 
tian composers of the day. 

It is the north-German, many-sided cultivation, 
whica in our day is gradually smoothing itself, 
and casting off its rough national peculiarities, 
that has found its musical expression in Mendels- 
sohn. 

In little and isolated effects Mendelssohn was 
new and peculiar, but not in the great and the 
entire; he has not created any new species of 
musical form, but has reformed, and intelligently 
extended the old. Even in this the spirit of 
modern “ polished society” is mirrored. Men- 
delssohn possessed the sure esthetic and historic 
knowledge of each particular character that best 
suited any single musical form, and worked ac- 
cording to his conviction with the certainty of 
the learned master. Defiant self-will, hectoring 
upon the rights of its subjective geniality, and 
breaking the bonds of custom and tradition, is 
entirely foreign to him. Beethoven, in the “ dona 
nobis pacem” of his missa solennis, insists upon 
teaching us theological Germans, by means of a 
trumpet duet, that one may entreat God for 
peace, with trumpets and drums. Berlioz has 
imitated him in a Requiem, where he prays the 
_Lord to give rest to the departed, with the great 
- trumpet. Joseph Haydn, in the childlike joy of 
his heart, writes a Kyrie eleison, to which one 
might dance. Mendelssohn knew nothing about 
such bold touches of true or false geniality. He 
knew that such naivetés and extravagancies 
would look very extraordinary in a cultivated 
man, who moved in “ polished society.” 

Yet, notwithstanding this, Mendelssohn was no 
less characteristic and historic a personality for 
the present, than Bach was, in his time. No oth- 
er art can point to a man, who, in his artistic cre- 
ations, kept within the social life of our select 








circles, while he was thoroughly understood and 
honored by those. 

While, one hundred years ago, people could 
not decide what to make out of the lonely, deeply 
thinking Bach, — with us, an immediate, general, 
and true judgment has been passed on Mendels- 
sohn ; and it would now be difficult to say any- 
thing excellent about him that is not already a 
current opinion. 

Mendelssohn’s influence must have become a 
universal one; for the “ polished society” in the 
midst of which he worked and lived, and in the 
spirit of which he wrote, is the same, all over 
Germany. Bach, on the contrary, with his tena- 
cious social limits, found his effectuality and re- 
nown as a composer, long socially and locally cir- 
cumscribed. 

It is said of Mendelssohn, often enough, that 
much, especially in his greater works, is diligently 
put together; and that his creations sometimes 
appear to be inspired by genius, when they are 
only the result of an uncommon talent; that he 
is far removed from the free geniality of a Mozart 
or Beethoven; that he is always wanting in that 
which fills up the measure of talent, so that it be- 
comes genius, and without which talent is mere 
handicraft. 

But Mendelssohn’s best fame is not affected by 
this at all; I mean the fame of his pure, reforma- 
tory influence. For his calling he possessed the 
one grand qualification, which all might envy 
him. He was the fortunate one, who alone suc- 
ceeded in remaining clear and earnest in his cre- 
ations, and, at the same time, popular. His hap- 
py social position did not assist him in obtaining 
this rare good fortune, so much as his great gifts, 
and his untiring perseverance. Mendelssohn, 
the musical purifier, is missed far more painfully 
by the nation, than Mendelssohn, the creative 
tone-poet. Scarcely was his oratorio of “Elijah” 
in circulation, than musical unions in every place 
prepared to study this difficult, and—for ama- 
teurs — thankless work. Germany now possesses 
many composers, capable of writing an equally 
excellent work in this form; but not one other, 
on the mere strength of whose name such music 
will be thoroughly studied, (though enjoyed and 
understood by few) and will pierce into every 
corner where there is a musical society ; the one 
man, who could break a pathway for earnest cre- 
ation, is lost to us in Mendelssohn. 

(To be continued.) 
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Johanna Kinkel's Eight Letters to a Friend. 
ON INSTRUCTION ON THE PIANO. 
(Translated by Wm. Gravert, A. M.) 

IV. 

Playing with expression! How can we find 
significant words to make the pupil understand 
this vague term? It is easy for a vocal teacher, 
since the text of the songs furnished the best 
commentary for the melody. In instrumental 
music, however, we can apply poetry only com- 
paratively, in order to bring it near to him who 
does not understand music as music, but feels 
interest in it only when it means something else 
in addition. 

It is now the task of the more cultivated music 
teacher, to find out for grown up pupils that def- 
inition which is most accessible to their subjec- 
tivity. Music, as it manifests itself in the form 
ot piano-performance, is now-a-days considered 





almost indispensable in the education of young 
ladies ; whether rightly so, I will tell you in some 
other place. At, any rate, talented and not 
talented are practising on the piano for years, 
and they, of course, expect that the teacher be 
conscientious in an art for which they sacrifice 
so much. All desire to play with expression, 
“ and feelingly,” while the very term “ feeling” 
proves that we can not learn it, when it is not 
naturally within us. But if we place the word 
“urderstandingly ” in its stead, it is obvious that 
this can be imparted to the pupil by the teacher. 
There are means of representing a certain sen- 
timent in musical performance. Legato, staccato, 
forte, piano, and above all the oratorical accent 
serve that purpose. Wherever the composer has 
written these turns, it suffices to remind the pupil 
to observe such signs faithfully. But it is impos- 
sible to the composer to add for instance the de- 
gree of sforzando to each note, since the vast array 
of signs would completely puzzle our eyes. Thus 
we ever recur to the “ feeling” which reveals to 
us how strongly we are permitted to intone with- 
out offending grace, how strongly we must in- 
tone, in order to exhibit the emotions inherent to 
the tone-piece. 

Several oratorical accents will often occur in 
a single measure, each of which is to receive an- 
other degree of intonation. While the nature 
of the grammatical accent consists in its regular 
return, and the pupil soon understands it, the 
unexpected and unregulated character of the 
oratorical does not give the teacher a steady 
point to explain it to the pupil, so as to enable 
the latter to find it out himself the next time. 
It might best be illustrated by an analogy with 
declamation. 

As to the teacher I suppose, of course, that the 
language of tones is disclosed to him. But even 
if he possess an excellent musical nature, think- 
ing and feeling in tones, his pupils will not be 
benefitted at all by him, unless he knows how to 
communicate his inner views. He must conse- 
quently possess, besides musical cultivation a gen- 
eral education, above all the faculty of the ut- 
most clearness and certainty in his teaching. He 
must have presence of mind sufficient to find at 
once, foreach music piece, an analogy rendering 
the former intelligible to the pupil. He ought 
to have ready in his memory some appropriate 
poetical verses to compare with a musical pass- 
age the oratorical accents of which he is to 
point out. 

This painstaking is hardly necessary with very 
talented pupils, and useless with those without 
talents. But between these there is a long series 
of middle degrees for which one and the same 
method does not suffice. Let us illustrate it. 

Let us take one pupil with excellent ear, a fine 
timeist, with a light hand, but caring only for the 
most superficial waltz-compositions; let us then 
take another with naturally stiff fingers, and 
almost no really musical talent, but appreciating 
the noblest and greatest in music, if you bring it 
near her variously developed mind in some other 
way. You will readily perceive that you will 
have to talk differently with them. You can 
convince the former of the futility of her actual 
tendency only in a purely musical way, by re- 
peatedly and practically explaining to her—by 
means of passages on the piano—the requirements 
of a good melody, harmony and fine rhythm, and 
by comparing genuine music with that which 
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lacks these three fundamental conditions. As to 
the other pupil, you will have to demonstrate the 
affinity of the music piece in question with the 
beautiful in some other department, in order to 
win her interest for it. 

We must, with all pupils of this latter class, 
try to investigate what are their other natu- 
ral talents, fancies and attainments, in order 
to procure music on entrance by means of fancy, 
if it cannot be obtained in a sentimental way, or 
to borrow an analogy from the art of painting, 
if their sense of color and form should be more 
developed than the sense for tone and time. 
Thus every kind of knowledge of the teacher in 
other branches of education will promote the pupil, 
if he applies it in the right place, even more so, 
than if he had buried himself even so deeply in 
the musical grammar. 

Many pupils possess but one half of musical 
talent, viz., conception, without the gift of rep- 
resen' iti 9° vive versa. You will assist the 
former mostly by playing for him, the latter by 
oral explanations. 

To a superficial young girl an isolated melody 
will appear so much more beautiful, because the 
scantiness of the accompaniment without rhythm 
and constructed perhaps only upon two chords: 
does not absorb her thoughts. Melody is, in 
fact, everything to her; the base is for her an 
altogether gratuitous supplement. They assert 
singularly enough of a composition rich and full 
in all its parts, for example of a fugue, that it 
has no melody. They do not see the forest on 
account of the many trees; for in the fugue each 
simpler art is a melody ; but to hear four melodies 
at once is too much for their ears. 

You must, from time to time, analyze an ex- 
cellent composition for such pupils, and compel 
them to direct their attention to its inner struc- 
‘we. They will thus become conscious of the 
power of a harmonically moving base and of 
independent middle parts. Just as before they ] 
found each composition dry in which they thought 
the charm of melody was wanting, they will now 
not be seduced by a harmonically poor work 
because it happens to possess the cheap advantage 
of a pretty upper part. Finally, do not neglect 
to take up the test of rhythm by separating the 
theme from its melodic and harmonic dress, and 
reducing it to a single tone. If a rhythm is truly 
original and lively, it will still interest us if we 
drum it on the table with our fingers. The 
short comings of the invention will likewise 
appear, when its monotony is no longer varnished 
over by a variegated melody. 

The pupil will thus obtain a starting point from 
which he himself may examine whether the 
music whigh pleases him stands the test or not. 
A great point is clearly gained, when he finds 
out that a certain music did not please him, be- 
cause it was too high for him, and that, on the 
other hand, he must confess that he had been 
more delighted by common music.  Self-know- 
ledge is even in this particular case, like every- 
where else, the first step to improvement. 

(To be continued.) 





PHILADELPHIA.—The Italian wing of the New 
York company is organizing for a series of operatic 
performances, beginning in Philadelphia about No- 
vember 19th. Signor Muzio is to be the director, 
and Mme. Colson, Brignoli, Ferri, Susini and others 
are in the troupe. They are at present about to 
commence a series of concerts in the West, beginning 





at Pittsburgh. 


On Rudimental Piano Instruction. 
By F. PETersILFA. 


Mr. Editor: The letter of Mad. Johanna Kin- 
kel published by you, Oct. 20th, suggests to me a 
few ideas, which may be new to many, but are 
the result of my.experience for the last twenty 
or thirty years and have proved successful. The 
first maxim: Never give a beginner more material 


for thought or memory than is necessary for imme- 


diate use, or confusion will be the result. The 
names of the keys of the piano may be learned 
in one of the first lessons; but the scholar has no 
use yet for sharps and flats; therefore say noth- 
ing about them. The notes come next, but five 
are enough for at least three months, (I should 
rather say for one year,) therefore neither bass 
notes nor ledger lines are wanted. Why confuse 
a beginner with whole, half, quarter notes, or 
still worse, with hemi, demi, semi quavers ? Notes 
of uniform length should be used exclusively, un- 
til they can be played in correct time with the 
metronome; then two, three, &c. to one beat, al- 
ways with regard to strict accentuation and legato. 

I am aware that no celebrated pianoforte school 
proceeds in such a manner, I therefore wrote my 
own instruction book and studies.* The best 
players and composers have produced the most 
useless pianoforte schools without exception ; it is 
however, not at all surprising. 

Now this ought to be the first lesson. The most 
perfect understanding must be given about the 
position of the hands and fingers, before anything 
need be said about keys, notes, rests, bar lines, 
ledger lines, &e. No need for opening the piano. 
Draw your chair to the table. Lay one hand 
down flat, rest part of your arm also. Extend 
your hand to the utmost — now draw the fingers 
towards you — straighten the thumb —keep the 
palm firmly down—by no means raise the 
knuckles. Now lift your third finger as high as 
you can but dont straighten it, keep it bent, draw 
it more towards you— now let it fall. After this 
finger has learned to be uplifted, without throw- 
ing the first joint outward, it is positively neces- 
sary that there should be no more interruption 
between the rising and falling. Thus each fin- 
ger is treated. "f the third finger is unable to 
rise place a little block of wood under it or the 
corner of a book and keep it blocked up an inch 
or more for afew minutes, while the hand re- 
mains flat upon the table and the other fingers 
rest upon their tips. If the fingers are all feeble, 
stiff or awkward serve them in like manner. 

Second Exercise. Move two fingers one after 
the other, many times; a slight pause between the 
motion of each finger, so that four are at rest on 
tips in the aforesaid position while the two move 
alternately. This exercise may be written as 
follows : 

x1.—1%—2.38.—8.4—[x. 2 —x. 8. 
— x. 4,—|[/1. 3. — 1. 4. — || &e. 

Try each hand singly ; then both together. 

Third Exercise. The foregoing movement. 
The arm and palm at rest, the fingers all uplifted 
but well bent ; only one finger touches the table 
and rises at the instant when the other descends. 
Let the finger fall loose like a dead weight with- 
out the slightest sign of pressure. 


* Study with Amusement. A series of progressive lessons, 
calculated to render the fingers independent of each other, 
both hands even, the touch distinct, &c. Boston: O. Ditson 
& Co. 

Easy and Me'odious Studies, Ditto. 





Fourth Exercise. The same movement con- 


tinued, but with regard to a heavy and light 
stroke. In order to produce the former, lift the 


finger higher, but beware of pressure. Practice 
this with the bell metronome, and you secure at 
once correct time and accentuation. 





Musical Culture. 
Til. 


INSTRUCTION. 
(Continued. ) 

After the Sonata the following forms are to be 
noticed: the Rondo, Variations, Prelude, Fugue, 
Toccata, Capriccio, Etude; and those of modern 
origin, as the Concert-Fantaisie, the Lied ohne Worte, 
Nocturne, Elegy, Idylle, Berceuse, Barcarole, Pasto- 
rale, Ballade, Scherzo, Rhapsodie, and a host of 
others, which, though in substance songs without 
words, bear a particular name, according to the fancy 
of the composer. The various ballet forms in the 
brilliant style, as the Bolero, Tarantelle, Siciliano, 
Polonaise, March, Mazurka, Waltz, Galop, etc., must 
likewise be mentioned. The Opera, Oratorio, Can- 
tata, and similar vocal and instrumental compositions 
also belong here, inasmuch as they are composed or 
arranged with accompaniment of the pianoforte. 

To complete the table we cannot leave untouched 
that numerous class of pieces for the pianoforte, an 
immediate product of our manufacturing time, which 
have no form at all, but consist of a number of 
opera-melodies, or opera-nonsense, incoherently fol- 
lowing each other. Among musicians these pieces 
pass under the name of Potpourris. As they are 
formless they tend to spoil the taste, and except for 
some special purpose, should be excluded altogether 
from instruction. 

Every piece selected for study should above all 
have a clear and distinct form, and the difference 
between one form and another, the characteristic 
traits of each, should be explained. With the ex- 
ception of the Sonata and Fugue, and those formed 
after them, the structure of the remainder is simple ; 
instead of a thematic development of one or two 
themes or motives there, we have here a number of 
melodies connected together, one of which will al- 
ways re-appear several times, simple or varied, and 
may be called the principal melody. In most of the 
ballet-forms, as the March, Polonaise, Waltz, etc., 
the different melodies are separated from each other 
by double-bars, and hence are easily distinguished ; 
but this is not the case in the song without words, 
Nocturne and the rest, where they are sometimes so 
closely interwoven with each other that it is more 
difficult to know where one ceases and the other 
begins. At other times, however, they are kept apart 
by accidental passages, to which attention must be 
called ; as, on the whole, the essential should always 
be distinguished from the accessory, or that which 
merely serves to offset and contrast the various 
melodies. 

It is hardly necessary to say that every form must 
be delivered with due respect to its nature ; that, 
while the performance of a Tarantelle, for instance, 
is “characterized by wild haste and hurry, the Noc- 
turne should be represented in the spirit of dreamy 
repose and tranquility. Composers do not always 
respect the nature of a form, and sometimes write 
Nocturnes, that are as exciting as a dance, and Tar- 
antelles as innocent asa Berceuse (Lullaby.) In 
such cases the cultivated player should know better, 
and by his judicious delivery, restore as much as 
possible the respective forms to their original char- 
acter. In general, the pupil should be accustomed 
to a strong and distinct accentuation; the marks of 
expression should be strictly observed, as well as the 
many shades of loud and soft, from the thundering 
fortissimo down to the whispering pianissimo. It is 
also recommended that some pieces, if not all, be 
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committed to memory; as it greatly contributes to- | 


wards cultivating the ear, the memory and the other 
powers, on which a true musical culture is based. 
In pieces for four hands, where the pupil generally 
plays the primo, it is necessary continually to admon- 
ish him not to suffer himself to be wholly absorbed 
in his part, but to listen with equal attention to what 
the teacher is playing in the other part, the secondo ; 
in this way only he can learn to understand the 
piece. The same applies to compositions for piano- 
forte and violin or other instruments. Finally, it 
would not be superfluous that the pupil should briefly 
be made acquainted with the lives of the masters, 
whose works he is studying, especially of those who 
have enriched the literature of the pianoforte with 
this or that form. For instance to Mendelssohn we 
owe the Lied ohne Worte; to Thalberg the Concert- 
Fantaisie; to Ficld the Nocturne; to Chopin a 
number of those just mentioned. Moreover, every 
master has his own peculiar style of composing, ¢if- 
ferent from that of all others, which should be ree g- 
nized. The number of players is legion, who have 
studied and enjoyed a composition for years, without 
ever caring to know anght of the man, to whose 
genius and labor they are indebted for so much plea- 
sure and enjoyment. There are at present a number 
of small musical encyclopedias and hand-books, in 
which biographies of the most distinguished (and 
even of the undistinguished) composers can be 
found. Such a book every pupil should possess and 
become familiar with. 


We have here attempted to indicate the way through 
which the musical education of a pupil may be effect- 
ed. The small space of an article, does not permit 
one to mention everything that may promote this 
object; many efficient ways will suggest themselves 
to the intelligent teacher, who understands the dispo- 
sition of his pupil, during the lesson. As for the 
technics, most instruction-books are reliable guides. 
It is to be regretted that these books hardly so much 
as hint at the necessity of cultivating the musical 
faculties too. It seems to be understood that this 
is a thing, which makes itself alone. How the thing 
makes itself is manifest among others in the singular 
fact that there are many players able to execute a 
work of a high order in respect to its mechanical 
difficulties quite satisfactorily, who neither understand 
nor enjoy it in the least. Many have the technical 
skill to play Beethoven’s sonatas, for instance; and 
they do play them; but as for their beauties, these 
compositions are like the book with seven seals to 
them; they are not musical enough to comprehend 
such tone-poems; their mechanical abilities have 
been fostered to the neglect of nobler powers. It is 
of course of the highest importance, especially dur- 
ing the first years of instruction, to lay the found- 
ation for a faultless, sure and elegant execution, by 
innumerable exercises and pieces written for that 
purpose ; so that when a piece of truly musical value 
comes to be performed, its beauties be not deformed 
by a clumsy delivery ; but, nevertheless, the musical 
culture of the player must ever remain the last aim, 
and all else be considered as preparatory or auxiliary. 
And even during the first years much can be done, 
and must be done, to cultivate the musical sensibili- 
ties. From the very beginning, the pupil can be 
taught as well to understand and appreciate his pieces 
as to play them ; since, as a general rule, the easier 
a piece is, the simpler is its style and etracture. We 
must, however, concede that there are doubtless 
many, whom it is impossible to instruct in the proper 
way for want of sufficient talent ; so that to endeavor 
to open their senses to the impression of a fine com- 
position will ever remain a vain undertaking ; while, 
provided as they are with a pair of soft hands, and 
nimble fingers, they might be trained to perform 
many a brilliant, though empty, piece with manual 
and digital skill; which in such a case would perhaps 
be the wisest course to adopt. But there are enough, 





endowed with a rich musical mind, which rightly 
cultivated would bear glorious fruits. The matter 
becomes more serious, if we remember that nearly 
all pupils depend for their musical culture’ solely on 
the instruction they receive; besides that, they have 
few, if any opportunities. How necessary, then, 
that instruction should fulfil its task! It is true that 
every great city has its concerts, where frequently the 
best kind of music may be heard ; but a good degree 
of culture must already have been attained, before 
listening to such music becomes instructive. For 
the most advanced such opportunities may perhaps 
be turned to a good account, if the pupils are made 
acquainted with the pieces before they go to hear 
them, and the teacher endeavors to connect whatever 
instructive remarks he can therewith. Again, there 
are many of the most talented often so situated, as to 
be unable to commence taking lessons in early child- 
hood, when the fingers may be trained to anything ; 
they begin at a period, where the hand has attained 
its full size, and is incapable of snch strength and 
flexibility as is required to perform all the arts of 
modern pianism ; it is, therefore, in vain to attempt 
educating them for bravura-players. However, if the 
cultivation of their purely musical gifts is made the 
principal object, they will become players, whose in- 
telligent, tasteful and expressive performance ten 
times supplies the lack of a brilliant, dashing execu- 
tion, while the art to them is a perennial, inexhaust- 
ible source of the purest enjoyment. It is this kind 
of players, by whom Art gains and who in return 
gain from the Art. There is always much talk of 
the ennobling influence of music; much talk about 
the mental and moral improvement to be derived 
from it, which leads many good people to suppose 
all they have to do to avail themselves of the ad- 
vantages, so cheaply offered them, is to commence 
playing the pianoforte in such a manner as best flat- 
ters their indolence and vanity. If it were merely 
for the. practice ; if the nare fact of playing an in- 
strument sufficed,—many a street-musician would be 
a model of purity and nobility of mind. It is only 
when treated as befits her divine origin that music 
exerts that benign influence, which in all ages has 
been justly ascribed to her. 

There is also much talk about the works of Han- 
del, Haydn and Mozart in a way, that would imply, 
one needs only to play these masters, and then all is 
gained. Above all, when pianoforte playing is the 
subject, instead of Handel, Haydn and Mozart, make 
Bach, Beethoven and Chopin your motto, which 
sounds certainly more piano-like. However, here 
again, it is the way in which a work is used, that de- 
cides its value to the pupil, not the name of the 
composer. 

A teacher who is himself possessed of genuine musi- 
cal culture, will make better musicians of his pupils 
with the works of second rate composers, than the 
craftsman, who has his music (?) merely in his fingers, 
can produce with the aid of the best masterworks. The 
main thing is that the final aim be kept in view, 
which, as above mentioned, is to teach the pupil to 
play, to understand, to appreciate and to love the 
works of all composers, of our time as well as of the 
past. By such a course he will also learn finally to 
make his own selections, and his culture will be a 
sure guarantee that the classical compositions of 
Bach, Handel, Haydn and Mozart are not the last 
to which he will turn. He will also have learned 
that there are such as Beethoven, Schumann, Chopin, 
Weber, Mendelssohn, Heller, and others of less 
celebrity, who also have a claim to be heard. In 
view of the great improvements in the construction 
of the pianoforte during the last fifty years these 
masters had resources at their command, of which 
the former could not avail themselves. Moreover, 
music itself as the language of tones has assumed a 
more decided character since Beethoven ; the effort 
to express ideas, or represent images, is more or less 





visible in the works of the composers Jast mentioned ; 
so that the term “tone-poetry” is, literally, more 
applicable to the music of these than to that of older 
masters. Let instruction guard against onesided- 
ness, prejudice and fanaticism! Let every work be 
judged and enjoyed according to what is good, true 
and beautiful in it, whether old or new; whether in 
this or that style ; whether the celebrated work of a 
great tone-poct, or the modest production of an un- 
known musician. To inculcate principles like these 
is the first and last duty of the instructor. 
BEnpDa. 
Erratum.—I[n the first article on Musical Cul- 
ture, page two hundred and forty-five, middle 
column, thirty-fifth and thirty-seventh lines from 
above, for effect read offset ; for interior inferior. 





J. J. Rousseau as a Composer. 
LE DEVIN DU VILLAGE. 


Some weeks since we protested against an injus- 
tice done to the memory of Hoffman, whose music is 
generally ridiculed, in the words of a celebrated 
French critic, as de la musique de littérateur ; the fact 
being that Hoffmann was a professional musician, 
orchestral conductor, and composer before he wrote 
any of those tales by which he is now chiefly and in- 
deed almost exclusively known. However, we have 
shown our readers an article by Weber in which the 
composer of Der Freischiitz expresses with enthusiasm 
his approbation of Hoffman’s Undine, and if it de- 
lighted him, surely it cannot matter much, as far as 
Hoffmann’s reputation is concerned, who is dissatis- 
fied with it. There is another writer, greater than 
Hoffman, whose musical pretensions are never ques- 
tioned in the present day, though numbers of his con- 
temporaries refused to admit them, not on the ground 
that the musie he gave to the public was worthless, 
but on the very simple plea that it was the composi- 
tion of another person. We allude to Jean Jacques 
Rousseau, the author and accredited composer of Le 
Devin du Village: the Rousseau of Confessions, who 
reproaches himself so bitterly with having stolen a 
ribbon, passes complacently over a hundred acts of 
meanness committed by him, and ends by declaring 
that any one who may come to the conclusion that 
he, Rousseau, is un malhonnéte homme, is himself “a 
man to be smothered ” (un homme a éouffer). 

Le Devin du Village is undoubtedly the work of 
Jean Jacques Rousseau, as far as the libretto is con- 
cerned, but it can be shown on better evidence, even 
than that on which the charge of ribbon-stealing 
rests (for which we have only Rousseau’s own word), 
that the music was the productian of Granet, a com- 
poser residing at Lyons. 

One day in the year 1751, Pierre Rousseau, called 
Rousseau of Toulouse, to distinguish him from the 
numerous other Rousseaus living in Paris, and known 
as the director of the Journal Encyclopedique, received 
a parcel containing a quantity of manuscript music, 
which, on examination, turned out to be the score of 
an opera. It was accompanied by a letter, addressed 
like the parcel itself, to 1. Rousseau, homme de lettres, 
demeurant @ Paris, in which a person signing himself 
Granet, and writing from Lyons, expressed a hope 
that his music would be found worthy of the illus- 
trious author’s words, that he had given appropriate 
expression to the tender sentiments of Colette and 
Colin, &e. Pierre Roussean, though a Journalist, 
understood music. He knew that Granet’s letter was 
intended for Jean Jacques, and that he ought to re- 
turn it with the music to the post office, but the score 
of the Devin du Village, from the little he had seen of 
it, interested him, and he not only kept it until he 
had made himself familiar with it from beginning to 
end, but even showed it to a friend, M. de Bellissent, 
one of the conservators of the Royal Library, and a 
man of great musical acquirements. As soon as 
Pierre Rousseau and De Bellissent had quite finished 
with the Devin du Village, they sent it back to the 
post office, whence it was forwarded to its true desti- 
nation. 

Jean Jacques had been expecting Granet’s music, 
and, on receiving the opera in complete form, took it 
to La Vaupalitre the farmer-general, and offered it to 
him, directly or indirectly, as a suitable piece for 
Mad. de Pompadour’s theatre at Versailles, where 
several operettas had already been produced. La 
Vaupilitre was anxious to maintain himself in the 
good graces of the favorite, and purchased for her en- 
tertainment the right of representing the Devin du 
Village. This handsome present cost the gallant 
financier the sum of six thousand francs. However, 
the opera was performed, was wonderfully successful, 
and was afterwards produced at the Académie, when 
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Rousseau received four thousand francs more —so at 
least say some authorities who derive their informa- 
tion from the books of the theatre — though, accord- 
ing to Re ’s own stat tin the Confessions, the 
Opera sent him only fifty Jowis, which he declares he 
never asked for, but which he does not pretend to 
have returned. 

Rousseau “confesses,” with studied detail, how 
the music of each piece in the Devin du Village oc- 
curred to him ; how he at one time thought of burn- 
ing the whole affair (a conceit by the way which has 
since been rendered common-place by amateur authors 
in their prefaces) ; how his friends succeeded in per- 
suading him to do nothing of the kind; and how, at 
last, he wrote the drama, and sketched out the whole 
of the music in six days, so that, when he arrived 
with his work in Paris, he had nothing to add but the 
recitative and the “ remplissage”” — by which we sup- 
he means the orchestral parts. In the next page 

e tells that he would have given anything in the 
world if he could only have had the Devin du Village, 
performed for himself alone, and have listened to it 
with closed doors as Lulli is reported to have listened 
to his Armide, executed for his sole gratification. 
This egotistical pleasure might, perhaps, have been 
enjoyed by Rousseau if he had really composed the 
music himself, for when the Académie produced his 
second Devin du Village, of which the music was _un- 
doubtedly his own, the public positively refused to 
listen to it, and hissed it until it was withdrawn. If 
the director had persisted in representing the piece 
the theatre would doubtless have been deserted. 

But to return to the original score which, as Rous- 
seau himself informs us, wanted nothing, when he 
arrived in Paris, except what he calls the “ remplis- 
sage’’ and the recitative. He had intended, he says, 
to have Le Devin performed at the Opera, but M. de 
Oury, the intendant of the Menus Plaisirs, was de- 
termined it should first be brought out at the Court. 
A duel was very nearly taking place between the two 
directors, when it was at last decided by Rousseau 
himself that Fontainebleau, Mad. de Pompadour 
(and La Vaupfliére), should have the preference. 
Whether Granet had omitted to write recitative or 
not, it is a remarkable fact that recitative was wanted 
when the piece came to be rehearsed, and that Ros- 
seau allowed Jeliotte the singer to supply it. This 
he mentions himself, as also that he was not present 
at any of the rehearsals — for it is at rehearsals above 
all that a sham composer runs the chance of being 
detected. It is an easy thing for any man to say that 
he has composed an opera, but it may be difficult for 
him to correct a very simple error made by the copy- 
ist in transcribing the parts. However, Rousseau 
admits that he did not attend rehearsals and that he 
did not compose the recitative, which the singers re- 
quired forthwith, and which had to be written almost 
beneath their eyes. 

But what was Granet doing in the meanwhile? it 
will be asked. In the meanwhile Granet had died. 
And Pierre Rousseau and his friend M. de Belissent ? 
Rousseau of Toulouse, supported by the Conservator 
of the Royal Library, accused Jean Jacques openly 
of fraud in the columns of the Journal Encyclopedique 
These accusations were repeated on all sides, fintil at 
last Rousseau undertook to reply to them by com- 
posing new music to the Devin du Village. This new 
music the Opera refused to perform, and with some 
reason, for it appears (as the reader has seen) to have 
been detestable. It was not executed until after Ros- 
seau’s death, and at the special request of his widow, 
when, in the words of Grimm, “ all the new airs were 
hooted without the slightest regard for the memory of 
the author.” 

It is this utter failure of the second edition of the 
Devin du Village which convinces us more than any- 
thing else that the first was not from the hand of 
Rousseau. But let us not say that he was “un mal- 
honnéte homme.”’ Probably the conscientious author 
of the Contract Social adopted the children of others 
by way of compensation for having sent his own to 
the “ Enfants Trouvés.”—Musical World, Sept. 29. 








Letters from Adolphe Nourrit to Ferdinand 
Hiller. 


The letters which, during the last few years of his 
life, Adolphe Nourrit wrote to Ferdinand Hiller,* are 
the purest reflex of the most secret emotion and in- 
ward struggles which agitated, and at length broke, 
the great artist’s heart — they are the outpourings of 
a noble soul, gradually consumed in the flame of am- 
bition aud a passionate love for art, and laid open 
without the slightest reserve to the gaze of an inti- 
mate friend. 

For the better comprehension of these letters, we 
will first present our readers with a few of the princi- 


*Translated from the Niederrheinishe Musik-Zeit for th 
London Musical World. ‘ — 





pal events in Nourrit’s life, our authority being the 
excellent article by F. Halvéy, “ Adolphe Nourrit,” 
in the Revue Cotemporaine for May and June, 1860. 

Adolphe Nourrit was born on the 3rd of March, 
1802, at Montpelier. His father, Louis Nourrit, then 
only twenty-two years of age, possessed a fine tenor 
voice. He went to Paris, and entered the Conserva- 
tory. He was patronised by Méhul, and received in- 
struction from Garat. In the year 1805, he appeared 
as Rinaldo in Gluck’s opera of Armida. He remain- 
ed at the Grand Opera. Not feeling any real passion 
for his art, in addition to exercising his talent as a 
singer, he traded in jewels, of which he was a good 
judge. His sole object was a quiet life and a certain 
income. He sent his son to the college of Sainte- 
Barbe, and afterwards placed him in a house of busi- 
ness. Adolphe became a good accountant, and when 
just seventeen, obtained a situation in the offices of a 
life insurance company. By his intelligence and in- 
dustry, by the beauty of his writing and figures, and 
by his correctness in calculation, Adolphe gave the 
greatest satisfaction to hisemployers. His father was 
delighted, and he himself perfectly contented with his 
condition. 

Suddenly, after his voice had fully changed, there 
was developed in him the germ, till then completely 
unsuspected, of a highly harmonious, pleasing, and 
yet powerful tenor, inclining to a barytone, and at 
the same time there awoke within his breast a 
strong love, slumbering up to that moment, for the 
art. Garat fostered both, calming the apprehension 
his father felt at the young clerk’s resolution to de- 
vote himself to music, and on the Ist September, 
1821, Adolphe made his first appearance as Pylades 
in Gluck’s Jphigenia. His success was such as to de- 
cide his future career. 

He now shared with his father all the tenor parts, 
and the name of Nourrit soon became universally 
famous, but to the public it represented only Adolphe. 
On the 9th October, 1826, at the first performance of 
Rossini’s Siege of Corinth, father and son sang to- 
gether, the former taking the part of Cleomenes, and 
the latter that of Neocles. Nourrit senior then re- 
tired and resided in the country, near Paris, but did 
not long enjoy the repose for which he had yearned. 
He died, still young, in 1831. 

Every one knows how brilliant was Adolphe Nour- 
rit’s career at the Grand Opera in Paris. He reigned 
there as undisputed first dramatic singer, without a 
rival. His performances as Masaniello, Count Ory, 
Arnold, in Guillaume Tell, Eleazar, and Raoul were 
wonderful ; in all these characters he displayed his 
great creative talent. It is not so generally known 
that he was, also, the author of two ballets, Za Sy/- 
phide for Taglioni, and La Tempéte (taken only in 
part from Shakspeare) for Fanny Elssler, the latter 
produced on the 15th September, 1834. 

The last character Nourrit “ created ” at the Grand 
Opera was that of Stradella, in Niedermeyer’s opera 
of the same name, on the 3d March, 1837. The sub- 
ject of the opera was taken from the well-known 
anecdote, according to which the bravoes hired to 
murder Stradella let their poniards drop from their 
hands on hearing him sing. This scene, the princi- 
pal one in Niedermeyer’s work, takes place in the 
church. But Nourrit had long previously made up 
his mind to break off all connection with the Grand 
Opera in Paris. 

It was on this subject that he wrote as follows, on 
the 26th October, 1836, to Ferdinand Hillert :— 

“My dear Friend,— In the first place, receive my 
thanks for your welcome letter; I had heard of your 
indisposition and awaited with impatience the news 
of your recovery. You are now quite well again, 
and about to pass the winter agreeably in the bosom 
of your family, with a contented heart and spirit, en- 
gaged in pursuits which you like, and under_circum- 
stances which render you happy. Iam delighted at 
this, though I am sorry at losing you; but we ought 
to love our friends for their own sake, and jndge their 
happiness by their own standard. 

“T have a great deal to tell you —a great deal — 
which will greatly surprise you; but we will take 
everything in due order, especially as I can begin 
with a gratifying piece of intelligence. 

“My wife has been safely confined of a girl, who 
is lively and well; the event took place twelve days 
ago, and both mother and child are going on admir- 
ably. A great many persons made a wry face at the 
news of the arrival of a fifth little girl! We, how- 
ever, receive with joy what God gives us, and offer 
him our thanks. May the little creature be like her 
sisters ; may she be worthy her mother; if she is, we 
are sure there will be one more good woman in the 
world. There is achance that our children’s children 
will be better than we are. Hallelujah! 


tWe give this and the following letters in their integrity, 
because even the little details in them a2d to our means of es- 
timating the character of Nournit, both asa man and an ar- 
tist.—Ep. Niederrheinische Musik- Zeitung. 





“ But now — what I have to tell you, at present, is 
of an important and serious nature, and will, per- 
haps, affect you painfully. But Ican at once quiet 
you; everything you are about to hear has been done 
solely out of consideration for my repose, my happi- 
ness, and, before all, my family. 

“T leave the Opera and retire from the stage. Lis- 
ten to the reasons which have induced me to do so. 

“ The management of the Opera has engaged Du- 
prez, who, for some years past, has occupied the first 
place among the tenors of Italy. He naturally could 
not be contented with the second place in Paris; my 
position must therefore have been changed in order 
to make one for him. At first, I willingly and cheer- 
fully consented to this, and, indeed, believed that I 
should, by a rivalry which would spur me on to fresh 
exertions, advance the interests of my art. But I 
too soon remarked the uneasiness of my family, as 
well as the apprehension of my friends, and my peace 
of mind was at anend! I have, too, had opportuni- 
ties of convincing myself that I needed peace of 
mind to satisfy the demands of my art, that every 
care or anxiety is prejudicial to me, and that, in a 
word, I am not a man for rivalry. 

“ After reflecting maturely on my new position, I 
perceived that my future would not resemble my past 
life ; that since the circumstances which favored my 
developement no longer existed, I could not foresee 
to what ordeals I should still be subjected, both as a 
man and an artist; as I cannot be more than the for- 
mer, it is clear that I can gain nothing in a conflict in 
which my opponent has nothing to lose. Besides, 
you already know that it was always my intention to 
retire early ; early enough to devote myself to other 

ursuits. I have six children, and as long as I live, 

will work. 

“Tam verv well aware that I shall not find another 
career so brilliant, and consequently so profitable, as 
my present one; but in four or five years I should, 
under all circumstances, be obliged to give it up, and 
if I do so now I shall gain four years for my future. 

“ My engagement with the Opera ends in March; 
I shall give my farewell performance, take my pen- 
sion — to which I am entitled by sixteen yeers’ ser- 
vice — and close with a tour through the departments, 
which will bring in more in twelve or eighteen months 
than I could save in four years at the Opera. 

“T shall then crawl like a snail into my shell, sing 
Hiller, Schubert, and all my dear German masters 
for my amusement, and devote myself to those stud- 
ies to which I have always looked forward. Itis true 
that I do not yet know in what form the fruits of my 
labor will be displayed, but when I once know what I 
want to know, when I have achieved for myself a 
higher value personally, it is impossible for me not to 
make my abilities available for the benefit of my 
family. 

“Tassnre you, however, beforehand, that I shall 
busy myself only with art. Whatever you may think of 
my determination, believe me that I am not taking me 
rash and foolish step; I have sought the advice of all 
my friends, and did not decide until after a family 
council. 

“T can assure you that since my resolution has 
been immutably fixed, tranquility has returned to my 
house ; my mother is happier, my wife calmer, and 
my sister fell round my neck with joy on hearing my 
decision. 

“«T have never striven to obtain great wealth; as, 
however, I have five daughters to provide for, I wish 
to place my retirement from the stage in such a light 
before the world as to command as much respect and 
consideration as possible My present position is, on 
this account, especially favorable to me. All who 
love me approve of my intention; your approbation 
alone is wanting. I trust that you will not make me 
wait for it long, and that you will permit me to reck- 
on on it beforehand. 

“ Farewell, my dear friend; if my reasons do not 
convince yon, do not be in a harry with your answer, 
for I am certain that in the end@ you will agree with 
my views. Yours with all my heart, 

Ap. Nourrit.” 


Things were certainly as Nourrit described them. 
Duprez cume from Italy to Paris with all the advan- 
tage of an immense reputation ; after long study he 
had gained in Italy that in which he had been pre- 
viously deficient —but for which he was afterwards 
distinguished —great power of tone. In addition to 
this, he was more fortunate than* Nourrit, in having 
had from his youth received a thorough musical edu- 
cation, and was then a most accomplished singer. 
Donizetti had written for him the part of Edgardo in 
Lucia di Lammermoor. 3 

Nourrit’s voice had certainly suffered somewhat ; 
as far back as 1830 he had strained it too much in 
the days of the Rovolution, on the stage and in other 
public places ; and, at the period of which we are 
treating, his mental excitement, moreover, was not 
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advantageous to the exercise of his art. But worse 
than all was the fact that this excitement cast a 
gloom over him, rendering him suspicious of others 
and unjust to himself. At one of his last perform- 
ances of Masaniello, he remarked Duprez, of whose 
return to Paris (for after signing his engagement with 
the opera, Duprez had again proceeded to Italy) he 
was not aware, in a box with the manager of the 
opera. He instantly fancied they had both come to 
criticise his performance. His mental agitation 
searcely allowed him to play out the first act ; in the 
following acts, Lafond was obliged to take his place. 

After the resolution which he took a short time 
subsequently, he really became, as he says in his let- 
ter, calmer; he sang the part of Stradella in March, 
and carefully and zealously prepared for his farewell 
appearance. 

This took place on the Ist of April, 1837, He 
He first played in the second act of Armida. The 
house was crammed to the ceiling, and the audience 
were indefatigable in showering upon him the marks 
of their approbation from beginning to end. 

He began his tour by proceeding through Belgium 
and France. The success he everywhere met with 
led Lim astray; his resolve to devote himself to some 
other ocenpation was forgotten; the demon of the 
stage again seized on and carried him away. Nour- 
rit determined to go to Italy, and replace at the San 
Carlo the man who had replaced him at the Opera in 
Paris. 

While performing at Marseilles, he was seized with 
sudden hoarseness in the third act of the opera ; pale, 
and with a look of despair, he left the stage. Two 
of his most intimate friends hurried round behind the 
scenes and found him in a state bordering on mad- 
ness. Tle did not recognize them. With difficulty 
they placed him in an arm-chair, where he sat ex- 
hausted and without conscionsness. Next morning, 
one of them went to see him. “ How are you now, 
my dear Nonrrit,” he inquired. “ Very bad,” re 
plied Nourrit, “T have not slept, and have wept a 
great deal; this very moment I was collecting all my 
moral energies to arm myself against evil thonghts. 
Life is becoming insupportable to me; but T know 
my duty. Ihave dear friends, a wife and children, 
whom I love, and for whom IT must preserve myself 
—and I believe in an eternal life. With such thoughts 
aman can obtain the mastery over himself. I fear, 
however, for my reason —if T lose that for a single 
instant, it is all over with me. Last night, here in 
this chair, did T pray to God for courage and strength, 
and read this holy book.” The book was The Jmi- 
tation of Christ. 

The consequence of this attack was that he fell se- 
rionsly ill, and was obliged to return to Paris. In 
the hosom of his family he recovered his health, and 
bnsied himself at the Conservatory of Music. But 
he did not persevere ; his plan of going to Italy had 
become a fixed idea, and his unlucky star enticed 
him onward 

He set out in the spring of 1838. He stopped for 
some time in Milan, where he frequently charmed the 
most distinguished society by his singing at Rossini’s, 
and proceeded, by the way of Venice, Florence and 
Rome, to Naples. 

On the 7th April, he wrote as follows to Ferdinand 
Hiller : — 


“T trust, my dear friend, that since we bade each 
other farewell at Naples, you have sometimes thought 
of me; if not, you are an ungrateful man, for I have 
thonght often, very often, of you. I have always 
looked back with delight to the pleasant week which 
we spent together in Venice, and remembered what a 
beneficial effect your company had upon me. 

“T have not written to you hefore, because T want- 
ed to wait for the termination of the business which 
Rossini took inhand for me, previous to my departure 
from Milan. We were not able to come to any ar- 
rangement with the manager of the La Scala; we 
should soon have agreed about money matters, (you 
already know that money was never the principal 
consideration with me), bat he could not give me the 
guarantee I required for my first appearance, and, in 
addition to this, the presence of Donzelli, who is en- 
gaged for the antumn and carnival season, would 
have rendered my position a difficult one. Merelli 
must have a fenore sfogato, and that is notin my way. 
TI thanked Rossini, therefore, for the trouble he had 
taken, and broke off the negotiation with the Milan 
engagement. For other reasons I ara not sorry, how- 
ever, that the management came to nothing. At the 
time of the Emperor's coronation as King in Milan, 
every one will be more taken up with the public fes- 
tivals and ceremonies than with the theatre, and you 
know how important for me is the impression pro- 
duced by my first appearance in Italy. I am not, on 
this account, the less resolved to follow up my I[tal- 
ian career ; on the contrary, every step I take in this 
country enlists me the more in its favor, and I have 


just as it suits his fancy. 





a greater desire than ever to settle here and endeavor 
to regain the rank I held in Parie. The task is not 
an easy one, but it is that very reason which excites 
me. 

“ When we are not contented with doing things by 
halves, we often strike on more than one rock of 
which we had no suspicion, and frequently overcome 
one obstacle merely to perceive another which we 
have to conquer with a tresh effort of our energy. 

“Tt would not, however, have been worth while to 
give up so brilliant a position as that which I enjoy- 
ed, to leave my home, to care nothing for the fatigues 
of a long journey, and to bear the grief of parting 
and absence, if such sacrifices were to be made for 
something easily obtainable. No, by my troth! What 
1 want is difficult to effect, and it is for this I want to 
effect it. A man does not lay aside the habits of 
five-and-twenty years in a fortnight, change his na- 
ture, or transform himself from a Frenchman into an 
Italian Yet I must accomplish this, and I am work- 
ing at it, from morning till evening, with conrage and 
delight. It makes me eighteen years younger to be- 
gin my career afresh, nay, to be obliged to go through 
a new course of musical and vocal instruction; but, 
instead of costing me an effort, this state of atudent- 
ship gives me pleasure. I do not shirk making my- 
self very little in order to become greater; I stoop 
down, and take a spring, in order to rise as high as 
possible. Naples is an excellent place for me to gain 
the Ttalian accent, and get into the Italian ways; 
then again, if I must still remain separated for’ any 
length of time from my family, Naples is the place 
which offers the most healthy diversion, without tak- 
ing into consideration the fact that the air cures sick 
singers, and must, consequently, be extremely bene- 
ficial to those who are well. Besides this, the peo- 
ple are very kind to me. Barbaja insists on my com- 
ing out here in Guillaume Tell, and I am only wait- 
ing till T have sung enongh in Italian in order to be 
no longer obliged to sing in French; this is not a 


joke ; the two manners and the two methods are so 


different, that, in my opinion, no one can sing both 
Donizetti supports me with 
his talent and with the inflneuce his position give 
him. His advice is excellent, and T already feel how 
beneficial it is to me. He treats me as a friend and 
as an artist, paying me no compliments and suffering 
no fault to pass unobserved ; I sing with him every 
evening. He corrects me in every turn which smacks 
of the French style, in every sound which does not 
agree with the laws of Italian intonation, and, thanks 
to his frankness, and talent as a singing-master, I hope 
that, in a month or two, I shall not he recognisable. 
I shall not be satisfied with people’s saying, ‘ He sings 
in Italian very well for a Frenchman; I mean them 
to say, ‘Any one wonld take him for an Italian.’ 
These are lofty pretensions, are thev not ? 

“ Adien, my dear friend ; think of me and write to 
say how far you have got on with your opera. I re- 
main the whole summer in Naples. My address, &e. 

“Ap. Nourrit.” 
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Music IN THIS Sennen. —Continuation of the 42a Pein: 

‘As the Hart Pants.” By Mendelssohn. 
incieassieasoeqeendionstitiislipinaniones 
Soiree at Chickerings’. 

A most delightfal and appropriate opening of our 
musical season was the soirée given by the Messrs. 
Chickering, on Saturday evening last, as a sort of 
consecration of their new and beautiful saloon, in the 
presence of a large invited company, representing 
the musical public of Boston. 

The room itself deserves our first attention by the 
elegance of its arrangements and decoration, and its 
general fitness for the purposes for which it is intend- 
ed. The coloring of the walls and ceiling is of 
chaste and delicate shades, tastefully and artistically 
set off and relieved by gilding and some admirably 
painted panels. The lighting was profuse and bril- 
liant, giving the finest effect to the details of the 
architectural decorations. Flowers, too, of the 
most beautifal, upon the platform, added much to 
the general effect of the room. The chestnut seats 
are very comfortable, and graceful in their design. 
The acoustic properties of this room are excellent, 
both for the instrumental and vocal music, neither 





losing in the slightest, so far as we could perceive, 
any of their due effect. The only serious fault that 
we could detect was a want of sufficient and proper 


ventilation, which doubtless will in future be reme- 


died. The central situation of this room and its con- 
venience of access, added to its other excellencies, 
will make it a most invaluable addition to the num- 
ber of concert rooms of Boston. 

The Messrs. Chickering who, we all know, are the 
most genial and agreeable of hosts, with great good 
taste had secured the codperation of the most effi- 
cient talent in the city, and offered to their guests the 
following varied and well selected programme : 


Parr I 
1. Fugue for Two Pianos, eight hands........ Moschelles. 
Messrs. Lang, Leonhard, Parker and Dresel. 
2. Scéne Dramatique............. Jeanne d’Are 4 Rouen. 
Mrs. Harwood. 

8. Larghetto and Tema con Variazioni........-+ ..Mozart. 
From the Clarinet Quintet, Op. 108. 
Mendelssohn Quintette Club. 

G. Bhobd UNE WEIR, ..... cs ccccccsvcccceeres Mendelssohn. 
Orpheus Club. 

Part IT. 

5. Duet for Two Pianos..... Mendelssohn and Moschelles. 
On the March from Weber's Preciosa. 

Miss Fay and Mr. Dresel. 

6. German Ballad. 
Mrs. Harwood. 
7. Pianoforte Solo. Variations Sérieuses....Mendelssohn. 
Miss Fay. 

8. Allegro snd Adagio. ..............05 este oad Beethoven. 
From the Quartet in B flat. Op.18. No. 7. 
Mendelssohn Quintet Club. 

Se Eee Girschner. 
Orpheus Club. 


We regret to have lost the first piece upon the 
programme, hearing only the hearty applause which 
followed its performance. Mrs. Harwood showed 
marked improvement and the results of careful atten- 
tion, giving great delight to the audience by her songs 
which were followed by the most generous applause. 
Miss Fay, too, excited a positive enthusiasm by her 
brilliant execution, showing the rarest natural capac- 
ity and wost delicate and facile touch, combined with 
a vigor and power rarely found in a lady executant. 
In the duet played by her with Mr. Dresel, she 
showed herself a worthy pupil of an accomplished 
instructor. 

What need that we should speak of the Orpheus 
Club and the Mendelssohn Club, or say that they 
gave delight as always, singing and playing with rare 
precision and admirable effect? Nor need we say 
that the grand pianos were well worthy the “gold 
medal” that has been so often and deservedly 
bestowed upon the firm of Chickering & Sons, to 
whom we were indebted for this pleasant evening. 

oe 


Translated for Dwight’s Journal of Music. 


From Spohr's Autobiography. 

From London, whither Spohr went in 1820, he re- 
ports of a visit made to Logier’s pianoforte classes : 

Logier, a German by birth, but a resident of Eng- 
land for the last fifteen years, gives instructions in 
Piano playing and Harmony after a method invented 
by himself. The first striking peculiarity of his sys- 
tem is that all the pupils, sometimes twenty or thirty 
play simultaneously. He has written three volumes 
of Studies for this purpose, which are built on very 
simple fundamental melodies, and represent all 
grades of difficulty. While the beginners play the 
simple melody, those farther advanced practice at the 
same time, more or less difficult variations. One 
would suppose that contusion would be sure to ensue ; 
as, however, those pupils who play the same study 
are placed near together, you hear, as you pass 
through the hall, always one study predominate ac- 
cording to the place where you are. The teacher 
also sometimes stops half of the pupils, or even all 
of them except one, in order to examine the progress 
of asingle one. In the first lessons Logier uses the 
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Chiroplast, an instrument, by which the hands and 
arms of the children are kept in a good position, and 
which is removed, first from one, then from the other 
hand, when the children are far enough advanced to 
know the keys and notes. After that they are 
taught to pass the thumb under the fingers and to 
play scales. All this is done in the studies, the pu- 
pil playing all the time with all the cthers, and al- 
ways in strict time. When a pnpil is advanced to a 
new study, he does not succeed at first in bringing 
ont more than a few notes, hearing so much rapid 
playing around him ; but he conquers more and more 
and in much shorter time than one would suppose 
the new study goes as well as the last one. It is 
furthermore very remarkable in the method of Logier 
that his pupils in the first lessons are taught harmony 
along with the rudiments of music and piano-playing. 
How this is done I cannot tell. It is the secret of 
Mr. Logier. Those who have adopted his method 
of teaching here, have had to pay him a hundred 
guineas for it. The result of the method is really as- 
tonishing. Children of from seven to ten years, who 
have not had more than four months’ instruction 
solve the most difficult problems. I wrote the com- 
mon chord of C on the blackboard and named the 
key in which I desired them to modulate. Immedi- 
ately one of the smallest girls ran to the blackboard, 
and, after a short meditation, wrote down first the 
figured bass and afterwards the parts in full. This 
problem I had repeated often with additional difficul- 
ties; I asked for modulation into the most remote 
keys where enharmonic changes were required, but 
the children were never once put out. If one of 
them was at a loss, another one would come to the 
rescue, and a third one would perhaps afterwards step 
up and correct the figured bass of the second one. 
Of all they did they had to give the reasons. Atthe 
close of the examination, I wrote a simple melody 
on the blackboard, asking the children to set the oth- 
er three parts to it down on their slates. I told them 
I would copy the best setting in my musical album. 
The room was instantly all life and activity, and af- 
ter a few minutes one of the youngest pupils, who 
had already distinguished herself before, brought in 
her slate. But in her hurry she had overlooked a 
parallel movement in octaves between one of the mid- 
dle parts and the bass in the third bar. When I di- 
rected her attention to it, she turned red, took the 
slate, and, with tears in her eyes, corrected the error. 
As her solution of the problem had undoubtedly the 
best bass now, the teacher copied it off into my al- 
bum. The lessons of the other children were more 
or less good, but all correct, and most of them writ- 
ten out in four different clefs. Each pupil played 
her lesson on the piano correctly and without hesita- 
tion. 





Signor Lurer Mont, recently instructor of Ital- 
ian in Harvard College, has a card in another col- 
umn, offering his services as a teacher of music. 
Mr. Monti is a highly educated and refined gentle- 
man, well known here, a political exile from his 
native land, who has cast his lot and made his home 
permanently among us, and who, like many of his 
countrymen, is compelled to make the accomplish- 
ments of prosperity serve a useful end in time of 
adversity and exile. We have no doubt that he will 
be found a competent and useful instructor in music, 
as well as of his native tongue. 





We would call attention, also, to the advertisement 
of Signor Borra, whose music classes have, for 
several years, been attended with much success. 





A Russian opera by Bortniansky, is soon to be 
brought out at the opera of Paris. 

Karl Zéllner and Friedrich Silcher, German musi- 
cal composers of merit, died respectively Sept. 21 and 
Aug. 26. 





Musical Correspondence. 


Hotty Sprines, Miss., Oct. 24.—It is the desire 
of several teachers of music to have your opinion, 
and also that of the best teachers in your city, on a 
matter which we think a humbug, and is doing the 
proper cultivation of music much harm. 

Of late the Presidents of some female schools have 
succeeded in employing teachers who agreed to give 
lessons on the piano to several pupils at the same time, 
and in order to reconcile patrons to the new system, 
they tell them that it is the best method to teach 
pupils to keep time. 

One system is to give a pupil three lessons a week, 
each one halt hour long, for which they pay the Pres- 
ident fifty dollars for ten months. A professor gen- 
erally teaches twenty-five pupils for which he receives 
a salary of a thousand dollars for ten months. Under 
the other system the teacher gives one half hour les- 
sons also, but teaches these pupils at once during that 
time; the teacher in that case can teach seventy-five 
pupils, for which he gets a salary of fifteen hundred 
for ten months. Yon see at once that the President 
makes two thousand dollars more by the latter system. 

Now we wish to know if any teacher can instruct 
three pupils during one half hour, in playing on any 
instrument, as much as one can when he devotes the 
whole of that time to one pupil? Can he look to all 
the little, but tmportant points, such as holding of 
hands, correct fingering, playing with taste, etc., ete., 
in three pupils at once? The only thing that is said 
in favor of the system is, that the pupils learn to 
keep time. What do you think of a teacher who 
can not teach pupils how to keep time without teach- 
ing two or three together * 

By giving us your opinion on this subject, and aid- 
ing us to arrest such a system of teaching you will 
much oblige 





SEVERAL TEACHERS IN THE Savurnu. 


P. S.—Since writing the above, it has come to our 
knowledge that a teacher in the State of Tennessee, 
is teaching a new system of his own invention. His 
pupils neither learn the notes, nor the keys of the 
piano ; the keys are all numbered, E is marked 1 (E 
being on the first line,) G 2, B 3, ete., the spaces are 
between the numbers, first space. between 1 and 2, 
ete. How he manages about ledger lines we don’t 
know, the pupil from whom we received this infor- 
mation not having progressed thus far. He also 
teaches several at a time. 

[The inquiry of our correspondent as to the mode 
of teaching music described in this communication, 
is one that is worthy of attention and reply from 
those whose practical experience enables them to 
give an opinion of weight insuch a matter. Inviting 
such answers, we refer our readers meanwhile to the 
opinion of Sponr, upon this question, in the extract 
from his autobiography in another column. ] 

New Yorx, Nov. 5.—Mason & Thomas’ first 
soirée, on Tuesday last, must have afforded great 
enjoyment to every member of the very attentive 
audience. The programme was almost faultless. 
Beethoven’s exquisite little Trio, Op. 1, No. 3, full 
of Mozartlike grace and simplicity, yet foreshadowing 
all its authors for true greatness. The wonderful 
posthumous Quatuor of Schubert, and Schumann’s 
beautiful Quintet, each in its way, a gem of purest 
water, nothing could have been more acceptable. 
The only number which we might have wished alter- 
ed, was the piano solo of Mr. Mason. He played 
an Etude by Chopin, No. 11, Op. 25, in itself one of 
the least attractive of all, and, I regret to say, hardly 
made the best of it, although he surmounted very 
ably all its great difficulties: He was encored, and 
responded by what seemed one of his own composi- 
tions. In spite however, of this slight drawback, the 
concert was a most enjoyable one, and if the others 





of the series are equally so, we shall owe a great 
deal of gratitude to the artists who undertake them. 

The short opera season came to a close last Friday. 
The Huguenots were very finely given on Monday, 
the Freyschiitz on Wednesday, and on Friday Martha 
was repeated for Formes’ benefit. There was some 
talk of a benefit for Stigelli next Wednesday night, 
when Fidelio was to be given, but no farther an- 
nouncement having been made, it is probably de- 
ferred. A new season will commence next week. 

At the Philharmonic Concert next Saturday, a new 
prima donna, engaged by Ullmann, makes her début. 
Her name is Schroeder-Dummler, and she is an- 
nounced as a soprano. Mr. Noll will play besides, 
a violin solo. What has become of ‘“ Trovator?” 
or rather, why do we not hear anything from him ? 
To his being in town, I can testify, having espied 
him at the opera: he should not play truant so long. 

—_—t— 

[We need not say that we are always glad to hear 
from Trovatore, and echo our correspondent’s in- 
quiry.—Eb.] 





Musical Chit-Chat. 


Iam not sure that the famous French pianist, 
Henri Herz, ever really visited California during his 
trip, several years ago, through our country; but an 
amusing story, whose scene is laid in the Golden 
State, is told of him, and is worth repeating. He 
had announced a concert (so says the anecdote) in 
one of the newest cities of California, and had been 
obliged to send to San Francisco to procure a prop- 
erty necessary to the entertainment, viz: a piano. 
At the hour announced for the concert, the tickets 
were all sold, the house was crowded, the artist was 
at his post, and everything was in readiness—except 
the piano. In consequence of some inexplicable de- 
lay, the instrument had not arrived. Herz looked at 
his rough and bearded auditory in very considerable 
trepidation. What if the gold-digging dilletanti should 
take it into their heads to give him a taste of revolver 
or bowie knife, by the way of filling up the time? 
Heavy drops of perspiration stood on the frightened 
pianist’s brow, and he began to wish himself in 
China, in Kamschatka — anywhere but in California. 
The miners saw his alarm, and kindly comforted him. 
“ Never mind the cussed pi-anner,” said two or three 
of them, soothingly ; “ we don’t care for it; we came 
to see you. Make usaspeech!” , 

Herz, with restored serenity, did the best he could. 
The spoken entertainment seemed to please the au- 
dience, and everybody, except the artist, had quite 
forzotten all about the piano, when its arrival was 
announced. A number of stout men carried the in- 
strument into the hall, and placed it on the platform. 
It was a three-cornered, or “ grand ” piano, and Herz, 
promising himself to astonish these simple and easily 
satisfied inhabitants of the Pacific coast, seated him- 
self on an empty whisky keg, (instead of the more 
civilized stool,) and ran his fingers rapidly over the 
key-board. Blum! blum! splash ! splash! Not a 
sound did the piano utter, save that of keys striking 
in the water! The Californians who had brought 
the “ box ” from San Francisco, finding it very heavy, 
had floated it to town, and upon dragging it out upon 
the levee, had neglected to pour the water from the 
interior !—N. O. Delta. 

Mapame MAtipran.—One day an intimate friend 
accused her of being generally too tame in the open- 
ing scenes of her character ; her reply was curious. 
“T look upon the heads in the pit as one great mass 
ot wax candles; if I were to light them up all at 
once, they would waste and soon burn out; but by 
lighting gradually I obtain in time a brilliant illum- 
ination. My system is to light up the public by de- 
grees.” 

Malibran has been known to undergo the wear and 
tear of a five hours’ rehearsal, with a song at some 
morning concert between its pauses, and then again 
in the evening, half an hour after having gone through 
one of her exhausting parts, to be found as energetic 
and animated as ever at a Philharmonic or Ancient 
concert, and thet: again she would leave for some pri- 
vate party, where after singing with a freshness little 
impaired, she would wind up the day’s exertion, per- 
haps, by dancing the “ Tarantella.” 





Mozart’s newly-discovered opera, “TL’Oca del 
Cairo ” (The* Goose of Cairo), has been published 
in the form of a piano score, by Julius Andre, in 
Offenbach. 
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Rossin1.—The patriarch of song, Rossini, has 
been giving a series of musical soirées at his villa in 
Passy, and among the artists who have had the hon- 
or of exhibiting their savoir faire before the venerable 
maestro, were the sisters Marchisio. It was their 
second appearance in a private arena since their de- 
bit in the salons of Mad. Orfila, and was no less 
brilliantly successful than the first. They sang the 
duo in “ Semiramis,” and also that in “ Mathilda di 
Shabran,” in which they never fail to produce the 
most captivating effect by the admirable blending of 
their fine voices, and the brilliancy and perfection of 
their execution. On the same ovenins, de Braga, 
the violoncellist, gave a touch of his quality by play- 
ing, with a very pure tone and exquisite expression, a 
melody composed by the maestro expressly for him, 
and called “Une Larme.” M. Rubinstein the younger 
also displayed his powers on the piano. He appears 
to aim exclusively at brillianey, rapidity, and feats of 
execution. M. Huerta, the guitarist, whom every 
one supposed to be dead, has appeared in the flesh at 
these soirées, as also have Ronconi, M. Castellani, the 
buffo, M. and Mad. Tiberini, Mad. Borghi-Mamo, 
and M. Delle Sedie, an accomplished baritone, whom 
the Victoria Theatre at Berlin has just carried off 
from the Scala at Mila. Apropos of the “swan of 
Pesaro,” it is snid that he has been very angry with 
the author of the programme of the festival-concert 
given at Boisde Boulogne the other day under the di- 
rection of M. Venoitte, in which une of the items (No. 
10 in the second part) was “ Un air classique par 
Rossini.” This excited the wrath of the maestro, 
who, it must be here related, that the sequel may be 
understood, has been lately presented with a copy of 
his ancestral coat of arms, as recently discovered, 
engraved on a bell in the chuurch of Cotignola. 
They were engraved on a seal, and accompanied by 
a pedigree drawn up by M. Luigi Cosmo Ferrucci, 
the learned librarianof Florence. The crest consists 
of a branch of a rose tree, on which is perched a 
nightingale, surmounted by three stars and a wreath 
of “palms.” Alluding to this proof of the antiquity 
of his family, the maestro is said to have expressed 
his dissatisfaction with the Boulogne programme in 
these terms : —‘ Va pour le rossignol, les trois étoiles 
et les palmes de l’immortalité ; je consens & les léguer 
& la postérité ; mais je me refuse, et me refuserai de 
mon vivant comme outre tombe, au titre de classique 
et & tous les honneurs y attachés.” (‘ The nightin- 
gale, the three stars, and the palms of immortality 
are all very well; I consent to ueath them to pos- 
terity ; but I refuse, and always shall refuse while I 
am alive and from beyond the grave, the title of a 
classic, together with all the honors thereunto belong- 
ing.’”’)—ZLondon Musical World. 





The salons —, have been the scene of a grand 
congress, or rather, the preliminary meetings for one, 
the object of which is the restoration of plain song 
and church music. An article in a class paper, called 
La Maitrise, under the title of L’Idée Mere du Con- 
grés, has appeared, explaining fully the intentions of 
the association, which has received the patronage of 
the chief ecclesiastical dignitaries of the country. 
The first regular meeting of the congress will he held 
at the end of November in the premises of the So- 
ciéte d’ Encouragement pour les Beaux Arts I’ Industrie; 
and the editors of the above-mentioned journal have 
presented the association with a series of medals in 
gold, silver, and bronze, to be distributed as prizes for 
the best missa brevis, the best compositions for the 
voice and organ applicable to the celebration of di- 
vine service, of a simple and severe style, and easy 
of execution.— Musical Review. 





Psavms or Davip.—Great has been their power 
in the world. They resounded amidst the court of 
the tabernacle; they floated through the lofty and 
solemn space of the temple; they were sung with 
sorrow by the streams of Babel. And when Israel 
had passed away, the harp of David was still awak- 
ened in the church of Christ. In all the eras and 
ages of that church, from the hymn which it first 
whispered in an upper chamber until its anthems fill- 
ed the earth, the inspiration of the royal prophet has 
enraptured its devotions and enobled its rituals. 
Chorussed by the winds of heaven, they have swelled 
throughout God’s own on the sky and stars; they 
have rolled over the broad desert of Asia, in the ma- 
tins and vespers of ten thousand hermits. They 
have rang through the yo choy: of the Alps, in the 
sobbing voices of the forlorn Waldenses ; through 
the deeps and caves of the Schottish highlands, in 
the rude chanting of the Scottish covenanters ; 
through the woods and wilds of the primitive Amer- 
ica, in the heroic hallelujahs of princely pilgrims.— 
Rev. Henry Giles.. 


Adelina Patti is giving concerts in the Southern 
cities, Mr. and Mrs. Strakosch accompanying her. 





Husic Abroad. 


Paris. 

Oct. 4.—News of all sorts is scant this week. 
The most prominent item is the assurance, which is 
very commonly promulgated and believed in, that 
Meyerbeer’s long-talked-of A/fricaine is at last about 
to be drawn from her long captivity in the escritotre 
of her illustrious progenitor and proprietor. She is 
to be made over, after the horrors of that middle 
passage, a rehearsal, to be a possession of the world 
at large, or rather, she is to be emancipated and be- 
come a free citizeness of every civilized community, 
on the stage of the Imperial Opera in Paris. The 
name under which this opera has been so long talked 
of is not, however, to be retained. Meyerbeer in- 
variably rebaptizes his productions on giving them to 
the world. It is to be entitled, say the gossips, Vasco 
di Gama. The motive which has led the composer 
to consent at last to the production of his work, the 
composition of which is said to have preceded that of 
Le Prophéte, is, that in the existing company, under 
the direction of M. Alphonse Royer, for the first 
time has presented itself that combination of talents 
and attributes, which the master judges necessary to 
give entire fulfilment to his intentions. The simul- 
taneous engagement of Mad. Tedesco and of M. 
Niemann, the tenor, has bronght about this tardy 
determination. M. Alphonse Royer has engaged M. 
Morelli, the baritone, who is to play Wolfram in 
Tannhaiiser; but he is to sing in Guillaume Tell first, 
in which, it is said, he appears to great advantage. 

The rehearsals of the Pardon de Ploérmel have 
commenced at the Opéra Comique. It is said that 
the air which Meverbeer composed for the second 
act, and which Mad. Nantier Didiée sang when 
Dinorah was produced at Covent Garden, will be 
introduced on its revival here. Mlle. Darcier is to 
be entrusted with it. This young lady is the niece 
of the actress Mile. Darcier, now retired from the 
stage, and become Mad. Mamiguard. Before appear- 
ing in Le Pardon she will make her debut in Pre aur 
Clercs. IT mentioned to you last week a disagreement 
which had taken place between M. Ernest Reger, the 
composer of Maitre Wolfram, and the manager of 
the Théatre Lyrique, who, finding himself trammel- 
led with the previous engagement of his predecessor 
to produce a new opera by this composer at the open- 
ing of the season, had first got the day of production 
postponed by consent, and then songht to free him- 
self from all definite terms on the subject. An action 
was threatened, which would most certainly have 
issued in an award of damages to the injured authors 
of the work. A better result has been obtained, 
however, by amicable negotiations. The opera, 
which is entitled Les Ruines de Baalbec, will be short- 
ly produced without the intervention of any legal 
process whatever. The Bouffes Parisiennes is in a 
vein of wondrous good fortune. The twenty-first 
performances of Orphee aux Enfers, revived this sea- 
son, have brought in a clear receipt of 40,060 fr. 
(£1,600), or about £80 per night. 

The Italian Opera opened on Tnesday night with 
La Sonnambula. Mile. Marie Battu and MM. Gar- 
doni and Angelini were the principal artists. Next 
week I will tell you at length about the doings at 
this establishment. 

Oct. 10.—The long-promised revival of Le Pro- 
phéte at the Grand Opera is again put off, and with 
it the reappearance of Mad. Tedesco. The cause of 
this fresh procrastination is the illness of Mlle. Ham- 
akers. Last Saturday the Théatre Lyrique gave a 
representation extraordinaire, or, a8 we would say, a 
benefit in favor of the funds of the Association des 
Artistes et Musiciens. The performance consisted of 
the opera Les Rosiéres, a comedy from the Gymnase, 
entitled Une Partee di Piquet, and a musical interlude 
contributed by the military band under the direction 
of M. Mohr. The rehearsals of the Val d’Andarre 
are nearly brought to a close, and the opera will be 
produced this week. M. Retz, the manager, has just 
engaged a pupil of the Conservatoire, Mile. Baretti, 
for three years. 

The series of Rossini’s musical evenings at home 
at his villa in Passy has been brought to a close, the 
venerable bard and his lady having returned to their 
winter quarters in the Chaussée d’ Antin. The bari- 
tone, Signor Della Siede, who sang with so much 
success in Rossini’s and Mad. Orpila’s salons, has 
returned to Berlin, where he is engaged for the Ital- 
ian Opera there during the ensuing season. It is 
said that he is to return to Paris in March next, when 
he will appear in public. 

The approaching marriage of Mile. Virginie Ferni, 
the female violinist, is spoken of, to a merchant of 
Nice, to whom she has been affianced since her tenth 
year. She will thereupon retire into private life.— 
London Musical World, Oct. 13. 











Special HRotices. 





DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF THE 
LATEST MUSIC. 
Published by Oliver Ditson & Co. 





Vocal, with Piano Accompaniment. 
T. Bissell. 25 


A fine devotional song for the church or Sabbath 
evenings at home. Words by J. 8. Adams. 


She is coming with the spring. Song and Quar- 
tet. A. Nish. 


A plaintive song. The text is founded on a super- 
stition prevalent with some that the spirit of the de- 
parted is permitted to revisit the scenes of his earthly 
life, unseen. 


The moon behind the hill. T. B. Bishop. 


This isa new edition of this charming ballad, ar- 
ranged with an easy accompaniment and with a cho- 
rus. which may or may not be sung. This song will 
have a great circulation and its pretty melody will 
become familiar to all fond of English ballads. 


Father of all whose circling arm. 


25 


Instrumental Music. 
From “ Sicilian Vespers ” 
Case. 25 


Merci jeunes amies. 
for Violin and Piano. 
Jour d’ivresse. From “Sicilian Vespers,” for 
Violin and Piano. Case. 25 
Elena's and Arrigo’s bridal songs, two gems, ar- 
ranged for amateurs upon Violin and Piano. 
Starlit night. Air with variations. J. E. Muller. 25 
A piece for the young, pleasing and instructive. 


Kyrie from Mozart’s 12th Mass, arr. by Rimbault. 15 
15 


Cujus animam. id cd 


Simple arrangements of sacred airs, suitable for 
Piano or Melodeon. 
La Favorita. Franz Nava. 30 


Easy potpourri with all the favorite airs. Simpler 
than Beyer’s Repertoire. 


Hearts feel that love thee. Trio from “ Athalia,” 


Arranged by O. Dresel, 25 
The beautiful Trio for female voices from Mendels- 
sohn’s Athalia-music, in an excellent arrangement of 
very moderate difficulty. It is like a ‘‘ Song without 
words.” 


Un ballo in maschera. Potpourri. F. Beyer. 25 


A new number of Beyer’s Repertoire of the Young 
Pianist, containing the choicest gems from Verdi’s 
latest Opera. This Opera is destined to create a sensa- 
tion when produced. It has some of the prettiest 
melodies that ever came from Verdi’s pen. 


Midnight Chimes. Morceau de Salon. Lindahl. 35 


A nocturne in the monastery-bells style. Highly 
pleasing and not difficult. 


Books. 


New Temperance Metopist. A Collection of 
Glees, Songs and Pieces composed and arranged 
for the use of Temperance Organizations in the 
United States and Canadas. By Stephen Hub- ™ 


bard. 38 
A collection of about one hundred and fifty choice 
Glees, Songs, &c., for Temperance meetings, in a very 
neat and convenient form, and superior in many re- 
spects to all other works of the kind. Those for whom 
it is designed will not fail to recognize in it just the 
book they have so long wanted, and will give it a 
hearty welcome as an efficient means of carrying on 
their reform. 





Music sy Mar.—Music is sent by mail, the expense bei; 
about one cent on each piece. Persons at a distance will fi 
the conveyance a saving of time and expense in obtaining sup- 
plies. can also be sent at the rate of one cent per 
ounce. This applies to any distance under three thousand 
miles; beyond that it is double. 
































